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Introduction 


Over the past decade, there has been greater recognition by educators, employers, and 
policymakers of the importance of behavioral skills and navigation factors (e.g., dependability, 
cooperation, interests, and goals) for education and career success. A growing body of 
research shows that these factors contribute to diverse positive outcomes in both education'* 
and workforce’ settings. In addition, recent legislation (Every Student Succeeds Act, 2015) 
provides states with the flexibility to include a non-academic indicator (in conjunction with 
traditional academic achievement indicators) when measuring K-12 student progress and 
success, Calling attention to the role of non-academic factors in contributing to educational 
outcomes. These factors are also important to employers. Surveys of employers indicate an 
increased need for employees with a range of behavioral and navigation skills that influence 
work outcomes.® Recognizing the significance of behavioral skills and navigation factors, 

ACT recently advanced the ACT Holistic Framework, a more holistic approach to preparing 
people for success throughout their education and work journeys. This comprehensive, 
research-based framework includes core academic skills, cross-cutting capabilities, behavioral 
skills, and navigation factors across critical transitions that are considered essential for 
achieving education and career success. "° 


This report focuses on behavioral skills and navigation factors (drawn from the ACT Holistic 
Framework) that elementary, middle, and high school teachers, college instructors, and 
workforce supervisors consider important for success. The following four topics are discussed: 
1) the behavioral skills and navigation factors featured in the ACT Holistic Framework, 

2) a brief description of the 2016 ACT survey of college and career readiness expectations, 

by which data were collected on the factors considered integral to success in education and 
work, 3) survey results from educators and workforce supervisors, along with the potential 
implications of these findings, and 4) recommendations that translate the importance attributed 
to behavioral skills and navigation factors into actions for policymakers, educators, and 
employers. 


What are the ACT Holistic Framework Behavioral 
Skills and Navigation Factors? 


Broadly, the combination of behavioral skills and navigation factors refer to the range of 
behaviors, strategies, skills, attributes, and attitudes (as well as specific areas of knowledge 
that support these factors) that affect how individuals interact with their environments and, in 
turn, the subsequent effects of these interactions on individual development and outcomes."\'2 
Building from years of ACT research on specific types of behavioral skills and navigation 
factors that contribute to academic success, the ACT Holistic Framework includes these factors 
in two of its domains—behavioral skills and education and career navigation. Behavioral 

skills are interpersonal, self-regulatory, and task-related behaviors that connect to successful 
performance in education and workplace settings. The behavioral skills are designed to help 
individuals succeed through effective interactions, stress management, and persistent effort. 


Education and career navigation consists of the personal characteristics, processes, and 
knowledge that influence individuals as they journey along their education and career paths. 
The navigation factors are designed to help individuals make informed, personally-relevant 


Behavioral Skills 


<*> 
i” Acting Honestly— 


Describes the extent to 

which a person values and 
adheres to ethical and moral 
standards of behavior, as well 
as a personal level of humility. 


(Done Along with 


Others—Describes the extent 
to which a person interacts 
positively and cooperates with 
others, and is generally kind, 
friendly, and tactful. 


©... an Open 


Mind—Describes a person’s 
level of open-mindedness 
and curiosity about a variety 
of ideas, beliefs, people, and 
experiences. 


+ 


Composure—Describes the 
extent to which a person is 
relatively calm, serene, and 
able to manage emotions 
effectively. 


9 Socializing with 


Others—Describes a 
person’s preferred level of 
social interaction, behavior in 
interpersonal situations, and 
optimism. 


Devons Effort— 


Describes a person’s level of 
diligence, effort, organization, 
self-control, and compliance. 
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Education and Career 
Navigation 

>| 

il Self-Knowledge— 
Describes the awareness 
and perceptions of one’s 
own abilities, interests, 
skills, values, attitudes, and 
beliefs that contribute to 
understanding the self. 


FB cecironmoma 


Factors—Describes the 
information, conditions, 
connections, and experiences 
related to education and work 
that are acquired primarily 
from external sources and 
surroundings. 


) 
: 


Describes the ongoing 
process of combining self- 
knowledge and environmental 
factors to form personally 
relevant knowledge structures 
used to make decisions, 
evaluate information and 
goals, and plan courses of 
education or work actions. 


> Managing Career 


and Education Actions— 
Describes the ongoing 
process of implementing 
plans, and enacting 
purposeful behaviors that 
facilitate education and 
occupation progress. 


decisions and build actionable plans that facilitate achieving goals. Within the behavioral skills 
and navigation domains, both broad and specific factors are specified. See sidebars for the 
broader descriptions of behavioral skills and navigation factors. For more details on these 
domains and the factors within them, refer to Beyond Academics: A holistic framework for 
enhancing education and workplace success. 


ACT National Curriculum Survey® and Sample 


Every few years, thousands of K-12 teachers and postsecondary instructors complete the 
ACT National Curriculum Survey, identifying the knowledge and skills being taught and 
considered essential for college and career readiness in the subjects of English/writing, 
mathematics, reading, and science. In 2016, ACT expanded the survey by including questions 
about the importance of behavioral and navigation knowledge and skills for preparing 
individuals to be successful in education and work. For the first time, this survey was also 
completed by workforce professionals. ACT uses the results of this nationwide survey to 
update its suite of assessments and to inform the development of new college and career 
readiness solutions. 


Print and electronic methods (e.g., advertisements, email, social media) were used to invite 
participants to complete the survey. Educators (at the elementary school, middle school, high 
school, and college levels) who teach courses in English/writing, mathematics, reading (e.g., 
language arts and social studies), and science (e.g., biology, chemistry, physics, and earth/ 
space science) in public and private U.S. institutions participated in the survey. Workforce 
supervisors and employees (excluded from this report) from many different businesses also 
completed the survey. Table 1 shows numbers of survey respondents in each area. 


Table 1. 2016 ACT National Curriculum Survey Respondents 


Area Number of Respondents 
Elementary School 2,298 

Middle School 1,331 

High School 2,717 

College 2,252 
Workforce Supervisors 371 


Although education and workforce survey participants were asked questions about a range of 
topics (e.g., academic content, assessments, use of technology, use of skills, standards—see 
ACT National Curriculum Survey 2016 for these results), this report focuses on responses 

to questions about behavioral skills and education and career navigation (see Appendix A). 
For behavioral skills, respondents rated how important the broader set of behavioral skills 
(see page 1 sidebar) are for success. For education and career navigation, respondents 
rated the importance of these factors for success including self-awareness of strengths and 
weaknesses, making connections between education and work, identifying education/career 
goals, how to progress along education and career paths, academic/career planning, and 
being open to different learning opportunities. Anumber of navigation questions varied for 

the three respondent groups (Grades 3-12 educators, college instructors, and workforce 
supervisors) to account for age and context differences. While the underlying concepts 
remained the same, some differences in results across respondent groups may be due in part 
to question variability. All respondents provided ratings using a five-point scale where (0) was 


‘not important’ and (4) was ‘high importance.’ Combined importance ratings within the top half 
of the scale (ratings of 3 and 4) are reported in Figures 1, 2, and 3. High importance ratings 
(rating of 4 only) are reported in Figures 4 and 5. For additional descriptive information about 
the survey items, see Appendix B. 


Behavioral Skills and Navigation Factors Essential 
for Education and Work Success 


Hundreds of research studies show that factors in the behavioral skills and education and 
career navigation domains are important for education and career success.‘? For instance, 
researchers have found that these factors contribute to successful outcomes like good 
grades in school,*** college graduation,** and job satisfaction,”® among others. Based on 
data from thousands of high school students, studies also show that these factors relate to 
staying in school.* Additionally, over a decade of research with college students highlights the 
importance of behavioral skills and navigation factors for increasing grade point average."° In 
the workforce, these factors have been shown to relate to completing work tasks, receiving 
promotions, and pay increases.'**' In addition to these research findings, results from the 
ACT National Curriculum Survey show the importance of behavioral skills and navigation 
factors to educators and workforce supervisors. 


Finding 1: A large majority of educators and workforce 
supervisors consider behavioral skills and navigation factors 
to be important for success in education and work settings. 

An overwhelming 90% of elementary, middle, and high school teachers rated both the 
behavioral skills and navigation factors to be important for preparing students for success 
(Figure 1). Well over three-quarters of postsecondary instructors (86%) and workforce 
supervisors (83%) consider behavioral skills important to be successful in college and 

work, respectively. Additionally, nearly two-thirds of postsecondary and workforce survey 
respondents rated education and career navigation factors as important for preparing students 
and workers for success (65% and 67%, respectively). 
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Figure 1. Averaged across all factors in a domain, the percentages of educators and 
workforce supervisors who rated behavioral skills and navigation factors as important 
(based on ratings of 3 and 4) for preparing individuals for success 


Supporting Research 

Such strong support for the importance of behavioral skills and navigation factors during 
school underscores the effects these types of skills and attributes have on students. For 
example, middle school students who consistently follow directions and dedicate genuine 
effort to completing homework assignments are less likely to be absent from school.”? On-time 
high school graduation is more likely for middle school students who have good conduct, are 
academically disciplined, and optimistic.2? During high school, having a clear plan and setting 
achievable goals to go to college or find work increases students’ chances of meeting these 
goals.” It is also the case that college students who persist through challenges are more likely 
to attend classes and do well in them.”® 


The importance attributed to behavioral skills and navigation factors by workforce supervisors 
also highlights the influence they have on the success of workers. Employees who consistently 
get along with colleagues, are cooperative, and who communicate well are more effective in 
completing work tasks compared to persons without these qualities.2°?” Employees whose 
personal characteristics (e.g., interests, values) are compatible with the work they do are more 
likely to remain on the job.”° Further, honest and truthful employees are less likely to contribute 
to a negative work atmosphere through gossip, theft, or under-productivity.2? The research is 
consistent with the perceptions of educators and workforce supervisors that behavioral skills 
and navigation factors are critical for school and work success. 


Finding 2: Most education and workforce respondents 
consider Sustaining Effort an important behavioral skill 

for success. 

With the exception of Socializing with Others, at every stage of development the other five 
behavioral skills are considered to be vital for education and work success. Among them, 
Sustaining Effort edges out the others in all but one stage (Figure 2). At least 96% of 
grades 1-12 teachers and postsecondary instructors rated Sustaining Effort as important to 


attaining education outcomes like getting good grades. Similarly, 89% of workforce supervisors 
rated this skill as important for occupational outcomes like delivering quality work. 
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Figure 2. Behavioral skills importance ratings (based on ratings of 3 and 4) at the 
elementary school, middle school, high school, postsecondary, and workforce levels. 


Supporting Research 

Studies show that children who employ aspects of Sustaining Effort (e.g., a high degree of 
self-control, ambition, order, and persistence) are, as adults, more satisfied with their jobs, 
earn more money, and have higher positions within their companies at retirement.’ As young 
as elementary school, children who are diligent about the work assigned to them are less likely 
to procrastinate in their assignments.*° Children and adolescents who are dependable and 
motivated are more likely to earn good grades in elementary, middle, and high school.? At the 
college level, students who exhibit academic self-discipline have higher first-year GPAs which 
makes them more likely to stay in school.3'3? While in the workforce, industrious employees are 
less likely to abuse company resources® and are less likely to quit.** Individuals who sustain 
effort personify the determination and organization necessary to persist through academic and 
professional challenges. 


Finding 3: While a majority of educators and supervisors 
consider Socializing with Others important for success, 

this percentage goes down over time. 

Three-quarters or more (ranging from 75% to 88%) of grades 1-12 teachers rated 
Socializing with Others—which deals with one’s level of social interaction, assertiveness, and 
optimism—as important for education success (Figure 2). Slightly less than two-thirds (63%) 
of postsecondary instructors and workforce supervisors rated this factor as important. This 
lower percentage of postsecondary and workforce respondents may highlight a difference in 
perception about Socializing with Others. 
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Supporting Research 

Throughout elementary, middle, and high school, students are learning to interact with other 
people in varied social situations, and are developing critical interpersonal skills. Teachers 
recognize the value of students socializing with others through group work during classes, 
mentoring and tutoring, and experiential learning activities, all of which provide students 
with opportunities to develop critical interpersonal skills. Later on, college instructors may 
perceive socializing with others as less important because too much social interaction can 
distract students from their studies and other academic responsibilities. Similarly, workforce 
supervisors may view this factor as having the potential to interfere with or prevent the 
completion of work tasks. 


Socializing with Others has been shown to influence individuals positively in school and work 
settings. In K-12 settings, sociable youth receive higher grades in classes**, and optimistic 
youth are less absent from school.*° Likewise, optimistic first-year college students get 

better grades and are better able to adjust to college than students who are less optimistic.’ 
Furthermore, being able to interact with others has actually been shown to be a critical job 
skill, as these workers are more proficient in occupations that require regular interaction with 
different types of people (e.g., management and sales; Barrick & Mount, 1991). 


Finding 4: A large majority of educators across grades 3—12 
rate navigation factors as important for success, while fewer 
postsecondary and workforce respondents consider these 
factors important. 

Examining education and career navigation factors separately (Figure 3), the pattern of 
ratings for Self-Awareness, Education/Work Connections, Planning, How to Progress along a 
Path, and Learning Options reveals high importance across grades 3-12 (above 80%). The 
percentage of postsecondary educators (ranging from 64% to 80%) and workforce supervisors 
(ranging from 57% to 83%) rating these navigation factors important is lower. 
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Figure 3. Education and career navigation importance ratings (based on ratings of 
3 and 4) at the elementary school, middle school, high school, postsecondary, and 
workforce levels. 


Supporting Research 

This pattern suggests that elementary, middle, and high school teachers are keenly aware 
of the influence navigation factors have on students as they progress through the education 
system. During elementary school, students who are open to participating in different 
classroom activities tend to feel more confident in their ability to complete academic tasks.** 
In middle school, students who are exposed to personalized interpretations of their career 
interests experience an increase in their confidence to plan and explore these careers.*° 
Likewise, high school students who make actionable plans to attend college are more 
confident about choosing their future college courses.*° Students in elementary, middle, 
and high school clearly benefit from incorporating navigation factors into their educational 
experiences. 


A majority of postsecondary instructors and workforce supervisors also acknowledge the 
importance of navigation factors related to making connections, awareness, pathway 
progress, and planning. These factors contribute to important college and work outcomes. For 
example, college students who are aware of their academic strengths and select majors that 
complement these strengths attain their degrees in less time than students with majors that do 
not reflect these academic skills and interests.* At the workforce level, planning for future job 
opportunities and establishing career goals are related to higher job satisfaction.'’“? 


Finding 5: Far more teachers across grades 3—12 consider 
Having a Goal important to be ready for success than 
postsecondary instructors and workforce supervisors. 

Over three-quarters of grades 3-12 teachers (80-86%) considered Having a Goal important 
for education success (Figure 3). Interestingly, about one-third (31%) of postsecondary 
educators rated Having a Goal to be important for success in college, whereas 60% of 
supervisors rated Having a Goal as important for workforce success. The percentage of 
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importance ratings for Having a Goal nearly doubled from postsecondary instructors to 
workforce supervisors. 


Supporting Research 

Research is consistent with the high percentage of teachers across grades 3-12 who 
consider goals important. Early on, elementary and middle school students are developing 
aspirations (tentative future goals) about their education and career success, which are critical 
to considering realistic options later on.** In middle school, students who set clear goals and 
seek out information about the world of work have a better idea of future work opportunities 
compared to students who do not investigate the world of work.** During high school, there 

is a positive relationship between students who implement course goals and subsequent 
achievement.** Further, high school students who have a career goal are more likely to 
develop actionable, achievable education plans than students without a career goal.”* Students 
whose career goals during high school are personally-relevant are more likely to explore 
potential job opportunities.” 


As noted above, the postsecondary finding contrasts sharply with findings for Grades 3-12 
and workforce, with only about one-third of postsecondary educators rating Having a Goal as 
important for college success. This result may be due to the fact that, unlike for Grades 3-12 
and workforce, postsecondary institutions typically impose a formal goal-oriented structure 
on the individual (in the form of a declared major or program of study). Since most colleges 
require a declared major by the sophomore year, most college students have an explicit goal 
for the majority of their college life. Thus, it is not surprising that postsecondary educators, as 
a group, place less importance on Having a Goal. Nevertheless, research shows that having 
academic goals contributes to academic performance and staying in college.* Moreover, 
having clearer goals upon entering college is also linked to future life satisfaction and 
experiencing a sense of direction and purpose in the workforce.*® 


In the workforce, goal-oriented individuals generally have higher self-confidence in their ability 
to perform well at work.*” Workers with clear goals also report feeling a sense of personal 
growth and progression towards these goals, as opposed to people without goals who may 
lack a clear direction.*° 


Finding 6: More teachers rate Sustaining Effort and Acting 
Honestly highly important for being ready for success than 
other behavioral skills. 

Across grades 1-12, the highest percentage of teachers overall rated Sustaining Effort 
(78-89%) and Acting Honestly (63-85%) as highly important behavioral skills for being 
successful (Figure 4). Over half of teachers rated Keeping an Open Mind highly important 
(53%-65%). As grade levels increase, fewer teachers rated Getting Along with Others 
(49%-81%) and Maintaining Composure (43%—64%) highly important. At every grade, the 
lowest percentage of teachers rated Socializing with Others as a highly important behavioral 
skill (34-59%). 
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Figure 4. Percentage of teachers across grades 1—12 rating behavioral skills highly 
important (represents only high importance ratings of 4) for education success. 


Supporting Research 

Consistent with research on Sustaining Effort, being persistent when completing assignments 
leads to higher grades as early as elementary school’ and rule-following adolescents are less 
likely to bully others.*® Early investments in Sustaining Effort and Acting Honestly pay off later 
in life, as well. For instance, college students who are diligent, motivated, structured, and 
modest earn higher GPAs and are less likely to cheat, abuse substances, and plagiarize.*° 


The high importance attributed to behavioral skills during early elementary school may reflect 
the early education focus on teaching social norms and classroom-appropriate behavior. The 
decrease in the percentages of teachers rating behavioral skills as important during middle 
school and high school may reflect the educational shift in focus toward cognitive, academic 
content at higher grade levels.®° Despite this shift, behavioral skills are still critical throughout 
all grade levels. For example, at the high school level, researchers conclude that students who 
are kind to others and adept at managing stress are less likely to be absent from school** and 
more likely to have good grades.*° 


Finding 7: Postsecondary instructors and workforce 
supervisors identify different behavioral skills 

as highly important. 

Postsecondary instructors most frequently rated Sustaining Effort, Acting Honestly, and 
Keeping an Open Mind as highly important behavioral skills (see sidebar). These skills, 
represented by the effort to complete assignments, being ethical when taking tests, and 
being open to new ideas during college are acutely relevant to success.'**9 For instance, 
hard-working college students who persevere are more likely to have good leadership and 
interpersonal skills’ and actively manage their own learning.*' Ethical students tend to work 
with integrity, and open-minded students tend to be continuous learners and embrace diverse 
cultures." 


Results from workforce supervisors indicate that Acting Honestly, Getting Along with Others, 
and Maintaining Composure are the most important behavioral skills needed for work success 
(see table on page 10). These factors suggest that supervisors want to maintain an ethical 
workplace where individuals can function effectively in teams and manage the pressures of 
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work. Many studies support this. For example, honest and calm employees who effectively 
interact with difficult clients are the most highly rated by supervisors,°* and employees who are 
emotionally calm also tend to experience greater job satisfaction and have higher incomes.’ 
Additionally, employees who are kind to their colleagues are generally less likely to steal and 
cause interpersonal problems. 


Behavioral Skills: Highly Important 
Postsecondary and Workforce Rankings 


Postsecondary Workforce 


Sustaining Effort Acting Honestly 

Acting Honestly Getting Along with Others 
Keeping an Open Mind Maintaining Composure 
Getting Along with Others Sustaining Effort 
Maintaining Composure Keeping an Open Mind 


Socializing with Others Socializing with Others 


Finding 8: Navigation factors related to understanding the 
self and the environment are rated highly important by many 
teachers across grades 3-12. 

Overall, the highest percentage of teachers across grades 3-12 rated Education/Work 
Connections (61%—74%) and Self-Awareness (62%—73%) as highly important navigation 
factors when preparing for educational success (Figure 5). Over half of teachers indicated 
that being open to different Learning Options (50%—62%) and understanding How to Progress 
along an education or career path (57%—63%) was highly important. Nearly three-quarters 
(72%) of grade 5 teachers rated Planning as highly important, while fewer (52%—65%) 
teachers in other grades indicated Planning to be highly important for success. The lowest 
percentage of teachers overall rated Having a Goal as a highly important navigation factor 
(40%-56%). 
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Figure 5. Percentage of teachers across grades 3-12 rating education and career 
navigation factors highly important (represents only high importance ratings of 4) for 
education success. 


Supporting Research 

The significance of making connections between education and work and becoming aware of 
strengths and weaknesses is quite evident to elementary, middle, and high school teachers. 
For many students, an understanding of the relevance of school learning to future work 
motivates them to achieve academically. When students have accurate awareness of personal 
and academic strengths and weaknesses, this self-knowledge can be used to guide education 
and career aspirations and plans. Middle school students who are self-aware are inclined to 
find school meaningful, and to consider future career options.°° During high school, students 
who understand the connection between academic performance in classes and future 
education and work opportunities tend to envision potential job options and feel supported by 
their teachers.°° Likewise, high school students who understand their academic interests and 
strengths are more likely to perform well academically and to learn new skills.°” 


Finding 9: Highest rated navigation factors for postsecondary 
instructors and workforce supervisors focus on awareness 
and connections. 

The most highly rated education and career navigation factors for postsecondary instructors 
are Self-Awareness and Education/Work Connections, followed by Learning Options (see 
table on page 12). These factors highlight the need for college students 1) to understand their 
strengths and weaknesses when they select coursework and choose majors, 2) to determine 
how the knowledge and skills they are learning can be applied to possible future work, and 

3) to make use of diverse learning opportunities that support navigating through college and 
transitioning into the workforce successfully. For example, college students who pursue majors 
that complement their academic abilities obtain better grades in these majors.®° Further, 
college students who are able to connect their skills to potential jobs are more confident 

in their professional choices,°® and more likely to network with others relevant to their job 
prospects during college.® Additionally, college students who have opportunities to participate 
in internships tend to secure full-time jobs more quickly after college. 


11 
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Education & Career Navigation: Highly Important 
Postsecondary and Workforce Rankings 


Postsecondary Workforce 


Self-Awareness Education/Work Connections 
Education/Work Connections Self-Awareness 

Learning Options How to Progress along Path 
How to Progress along Path Planning 


Planning Having a Goal 


Having a Goal Learning Options 


Supervisors also rated Self-Awareness and Education/Work Connections as the top two 
highly important navigation factors for workforce success (see table above). These factors 
suggest that supervisors understand the importance of capitalizing on the identified strengths 
of employees and providing for the further development of areas that need improvement, as 
well as the benefits of employees being able to apply what they have learned in school on the 
job. Employees with jobs that reflect their personal attributes have better relationships with 
managers, less work-related stress, and are not as likely to leave their jobs.'*°* Employees 
who apply their education-related skills in their work also experience higher job satisfaction.’ 


The above results show that behavioral and navigation factors are considered essential 

for education and career success. For elementary, middle, and high school educators, the 
development and effective use of these factors are central to student achievement and 
progress in school as well as a healthy school climate. For postsecondary educators and 
workforce supervisors, there are also clear performance and persistence benefits during 
college and at work that result from applying behavioral skills and navigation factors. With 
educators, supervisors, and researchers emphasizing the significance of these factors, there 
is an even greater call to action for educators, employers, and policymakers to focus on 
behavioral skills and education and career navigation—a number of recommendations follow. 


Recommendations 


Educators 


¢ Identify opportunities to incorporate the development of knowledge and skills in the 
behavioral skills and navigation domains into daily lessons and classroom routines 


¢ Employ behavioral skills and navigation factors in formative assessment solutions to 
further personalize learning and to monitor student progress in the development of these 
critical skills 


* Encourage students to seek out services (e.g., advising, tutoring, academic and career 
counseling) that are designed to help students with developing critical behavioral and 
navigation knowledge and skills 


* Participate in professional development opportunities that provide the information and 


tools needed to facilitate the development of behavioral and navigation knowledge and 
skills in classrooms and after-school programs 


Employers 


Incorporate measures of behavioral skills and navigation factors into organizational 
training, professional development programs, and performance systems (e.g., 
360 ratings, quarterly or mid-year reviews) 


Provide opportunities for employees to develop and refine their behavior and navigation 
skills through mentoring, professional development programs (e.g., cross-training), 
workshops, online courses, self-guided activities, etc. 

If using behavioral skills and navigation factors for selection purposes, ensure that those 
factors are relevant to the job and that the measures have been validated for that job/ 
context 


Policymakers 


Provide fiscal support for the resources needed to develop behavioral and navigation 
knowledge and skills throughout the K-Career continuum 

Ensure greater coordination across K-12, postsecondary, and workforce related to the 
alignment of objectives, programs, and measurable outcomes 

Support legislation that provides for more holistic accountability models and incorporates 
behavioral skills and education and career navigation factors 
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Appendix A: ACT National Curriculum Survey Items 
for Behavioral Skills and Navigation Factors 


Behavioral Skills Items 

Grades 1-12 

Prompt: Please rate the areas below according to how important each one is for attaining 
successful educational outcomes (e.g., earning a good GPA, graduating on time, staying out of 
trouble) for students in your school. 

1. Acting honestly (e.g., acting sincerely and genuinely, treating others fairly) 


2. Getting along with others (e.g., cooperating with other students, working effectively in 
groups) 


3. Keeping an open mind (e.g., curiosity toward a variety of ideas and experiences, being 
creative) 


4. Maintaining composure (e.g., remaining calm, keeping emotions under control) 
5. Socializing with others (e.g., establishing friendships, maintaining a social support network) 
6. Sustaining effort (e.g., staying focused, persisting through challenges, completing work) 


Postsecondary 


Prompt: Please rate the areas below according to how important each one is for students to 
be ready for success when they enter college. 


See items above. 
Workforce 


Prompt: Please rate the areas below with regard to how important each one is for individuals 
to be ready for success in the workforce. 


See items above. 


Education and Career Navigation Items 

Grades 3-12 

Prompt: Please rate the areas below according to how important each one is for students to 
be ready for education success. 

1. Awareness of the connection between academic learning and future work 

2. Awareness of one’s own academic strengths and weaknesses 

3. Having an education plan tailored to one’s knowledge and skill needs 

4. Understanding that there are a variety of educational paths one can take 

5 


. Recognizing that doing better early in one’s schooling is related to doing better in later 
grades 


6. Openness to exploring new and different activities in and out of school 
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Postsecondary 


Prompt: Please rate the areas below according to how important each one is for students to 


be ready for success when they enter college. 


1. 


6. 


Awareness of the connection between academic learning and future career options 


. Awareness of one’s own academic strengths and weaknesses 
. Having a clear, identified direction (e.g., major, career) 


2 
3 
4. 
5 


Understanding what is needed to progress in one’s educational path 


. Recognizing that educational/career planning is necessary throughout the postsecondary 


experience 


Openness to exploring different career options and opportunities 


Workforce 


Prompt: Please rate the areas below with regard to how important each one is for individuals 
to be ready for success in the workforce. 


1. 


oa fF oN 


Recognizing how what has been learned during education/training experiences is applicable 
to one’s work 


Awareness of one’s own strengths and weaknesses 

Having clear, identified career goals 

Understanding what is needed to achieve one’s career goals 
Recognizing that career planning is necessary throughout one’s work life 


Flexibility towards changing one’s job or career direction 
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ACT 


ACT is an independent, nonprofit organization that provides assessment, 
research, information, and program management services in the broad areas 
of education and workforce development. Each year, we serve millions of 
people in high schools, colleges, professional associations, businesses, and 
government agencies, nationally and internationally. Though designed to 
meet a wide array of needs, all ACT programs and services have one guiding 
purpose—helping people achieve education and workplace success. 


For more information, visit www.act.org. 
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